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The Superintendent of Common Schools, in obe- 
dience to the requirements of law, respectfully : 
submits the following. report respecting the condi- 
tion of the Common Schools of the State, and the 
various other matters coming within the range of 
his official duties. 

There are in this State fifty-nine counties, com- 

rising nine cities containing sixty-two wards and 
towns.. Each county in the State, with the ex- 
ception of the counties of Lewis and Richmond, 
has appointed a deputy super in pursu- 
ance of the law of 1841; and in the counties of 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Delaware, Jefferson, Mad:- 
son, Monroe, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, 
St. Lawrence and Washington, each comprising 
more than two hundred school districts, two de- 
puty superintendents have been appointed under 
the provisisons of that law. 

From each of the counties in which supérin- 
tendents have been so appointed, reports more or 
less full have been received, with the exception of 
Montgomery and Wyoming, in the former of which 
anew’ «deputy has recently been appointed in the 
place of officer originally chosen, and who re- 

gned, without having furnished his successor with 
the means of reporting; and in the latter, no ap- 
poMhynent was made until November last. From 
these reports, the accompanying statistical tables, 
marked (A.) and (B.) have been compiled. And 
such of the reports as in addition to the statistical 
information required by the instructions of thisde- 
partment, contain valifable suggestions and more 
extended observations in reference to the condition, 
prospects and capabilities of the common schools, 
are herewith transmitted for the information of the 
Legislature and the People. , 

No report in accordance with law, was received 
from the deputy superintendentof Saratoga county, 
until too late a period to render its contents avail- 
able. And the reports of some others of the de- 
Fea as willap from the accompanying ta- 

les were exceedingly defective in the information 
required by the instructions of the Department.— 
Toremedy this evi it might be well to require 
the certificate of the superintendent that the annual 
report of the deputy is in accordance with law, 
and the instructions of the Department, as a con- 
dition of the —_ to receive the moiety of com- 
pensation payable by the State. 

There were in the State on the Ist day of July 
last, 19,898 districts, as nearly as can be ascertained 
from the returns; from 10,645 of which reports 


ing 248 districts from which no reports have been 
received. 


Heretofore, it has been the practice to estimate —_ 


the number of districts, by adding to the number 
of whole districts, ordistricts wholly situated with- 
in the respective towns, one- the number of 
joint districts, formed from parts of two or more 
towns; reports from which are transmitted to 
the commissioners of each of the towns. The 
approximation to accuracy in these estimates, will 
be seen by comparing the result so ascertained, 
with that derived from the returns of the actual 
number of districts, now for the first time reported. 


No. of whole districts as reported,--+ ----+++- 8,481 
No. of joint districts, 4,831,------ one half---- 2,416 
Whole number as heretofore estimated, ------ 10,396 


* No. d ascertained by reports of deputy super- 
inténdents and commissioners under instruc- 
tion from the department,--+---++-+--+ +++ 10,898 
Making due allowance for the increase of dis- 
tricts since the Ist of July last, the date of the 
commissi ° ro api the heed poner now 
existing may safe: esti num- 
bers, abiven poser Coal 
One of the most formidable obstacles to the effi- 
ciency of our common schools, is believed to be 
the unnecessary multiplication and subdivision of 
districts. As population increases and is concen- 
trated into little communities, it might reasonably 
be supposed that this evil would decrease. Expe- 
rieniee, however, shows that it is directly the re- 
verse. Our population has been steadily increas 
ing, and | mewcee yt cgpcentrating itself, and the 
number of School dist¥icts nevertheless, is multi- 
plying in @ much greater proportion. In those 
‘portions of the State where the population is scat- 
tered Over a large extent of by ag the conve- 
nience and accommoiation of the inhabitants re- 
quire the formation of districts comprising a small 
amount of yen mag oa. applicable to the sup- 
ort = school: da limited mrp eel of ecoamg 
ut whe posite state o exists, the 
interests of ducation will be most effectually pro-, 
pesca dy assigning to each district the grea‘e 
extent of territory compatible with securing to tl e 
children the requisite facilities for their regul at- 
tendance at the schools. The adoption of some 
measufe which will produce such a system, is ear- 
+nestly recommended. ar 
number of children between the of five 
and “sixteen years, residing in the several districts 





from which reports were received by the commis- 
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sioners, on the first day of January, 1842, (exclu- 
sive of the city of New-York, from which no re- 
turns on this head have been maie,) was, 


As appears from the returns, -+-+++--+- 


And the whole number of children who have 
at dth schools, for a longer or 
shorter period, during the year reported, ex- 
clusive of those in the city of New-York, 








WAS, sere recercee soveeeccscce cesses oe =e $71,130 
The number of children so attending the publi 
schools in the city of New-York, is reported 
AL cece recs cesececccece cree rseneresenssseseee 27,619 
‘698,749 


The average length of time during which the 
schools have been taught in the several districts 
from which reports have been made, was eight 
months. ; 

The aggregate number of children actually inat- 
tendance at the period of the visitation of the schools 
by the deputy superintendents, in forty-three coun- 
ties, is reported at 173,384 only; while in those 
counties the aggregate number returned as having 
been under instruction during some portion of the 
year, is 494,292. 

Notwithstanding the great number of children 
returned as having, during a portion of the year, 
been in attendance in the common schools, when 
compared with the whole number between the ages 
of five and sixteen residing in the state, it is obvi- 

# ousfrom these returns, that less than one-half of 
this number are regular attendants in the schools of 
their respective districts. The residue it is fair to 
presume, attend at irregular and uncertain inter- 
vals; deriving comparatively little benefit to them- 
selves from the exercises of the school, and neces- 
erly obstructing the improvement of others. 

his irregularity of attendance exertsa deleterious 
influence upon the efficiency of the school—seri- 
ously interrupts and embarrasses the teacher in his 
efforts to maintain order and uniformity; and pre- 
vents those who are disposed to profit by the ad- 
— — before o. from —e full 
tofa saguie systematic plan of instruc- 

tion. It doubtless has its origin, in the greagmajo- 
rity of cases, in the unreflecting carelessness of pa- 
rents; but it is to be feared that it may not unfre- 
uently be traced to a more unworthy source—the 
parm to lessen the amount payable on the rate bill 
at the expiration of the term. The reports of the 
roper officers for the ensuing year, will enable the 
partment to state with accuracy, the proportion 

of time during ; 
and the extent of the evil will then be fully ascer- 


In the opinion of the Superintendent, a vigorous 
attempt should be male to mitigate thisevil. Un- 
der the existing law, the amount of school money 
distributed to each district, in which a school*has 
been taught by a duly qualified teacher for the,pe- 
riod prescribed by law, is in proprtion to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 5 and 16 years 
residing in the district, whether one-tenth of the 
children attend the school or not. This feature of 
the law affords no ement to send to school, 
and imposes no reduction of money for the omis- 
ig hy of th t rti t to di 

of the present appportionmen' is- 

tricts, the money should be tustributed to each in 
goopertion to the period of time or ne of days 
ring which the children in each ly attend- 
‘eda ae wae by a duly qualified teacher dur- 
the p & year: and to correct the great 
growing mischief of the subdivision of towns 

into small, feeble, inefficient and rickety districts, 
it should be enacted that no district, the average 
number of whose children attending school for the 


1 period, the preceding year was less 
a twenty, receive any school money; but 
that the share which such district would otherwise 


me 
asc .. eee* 


-wood, and 734 of logs. About 4, 


which each pecan fe has attended ; | $200, 





be entitled to receive, should be distributed among 
the other districts in said town 

Of the 10,423 districts, exeiiive of the city of 
New-York, comprised within those counties in 
which deputy superintendents have been appoint- 
ed, upwards of 8,000 have been personally and tho- 
roughly visited and inspected during the past year ; 
and a large proportion of them have been so visit- 
ed and inspected twice. 


COURSE AND EXTENT OF STUDY. 


Of the 173,384 pupils found in attendance at the 
schools in 43 counties, the course and extent of stu- 
dy was found to be in the following proportions: 






Eng:ged in learning the peer seeeeees 9,377 
“ learning to spell exclusively- 37,847 
“ reading and spelling--------- 132,549 
“ definition of words------.... 19,370 
as arithmetic ------- . 64,705 
Se eography seees of 41,051 
“ IS'OTY -+++++ eee oe 6,973 
5 English grammar ------------ 28,119 
6“ use of globes -.-++.-++-sceceee 348 
“ algebra ----.++.++eeeees eereee 616 
“ natural philosophy, -----+ seers = 9,500 
oe chemistry and other branches 1,904 


CoNDITION OF SCHOOL HOUSES.—Of7,534 school 
houses, specific information of the condition of 
which is included in the reports of the deputies, 
364 were of brick, 364 of stone, 6,072 of framed 

f At 600 of these were 
found to be in good condition as to repair, and the 
residue in a dilapidated state, unfit for the purpo- 
ses for which they were designed. Only about 
200 of them were furnished with more than a sin- 
gle room; and 4,898 were found wholly destitute of 
privy accommodations, Of the remaining 2,636, 
but about 300 had privies with suitable accommo- 
dations for both sexes. 

A statement showing the increase and dimuni- 
tion of the capital of the fund during the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th day of September last, and 
the balance of revenue in the on that day 
ir herewith submitted. (See page 93.) 





COMMON SCHOOL FUND. , 
CariTaL.—The proceeds of the salesof all lands 
belonging to the State, are, by the constitution, 
speererioied exclusively to the Common School 
und. The lands remaining unsold, consist of 
about 400,000 acres, principally situated in the 
fourth Senate district, in the northern part of the 
State, and are oe by the Surveyor-General . 
000—con in, e unproductive ital 
the School — ee 
e ive capital of the fund amountéd on 
the Both of Sept last, to $1,968,290.72, showing a 
decrease during the fiscal year ending on that date, 





of $68,334.96. This fund consists of the following 
items: 

Bonds for lands sold,----.-..--+++++- 1,014,305 07 
Bonds for loans,++-+-+ «++... + Ko ¢ "409,316 12 
Bank stock, Beecccccecces cece ee 102,300 00 
Balance due of the loans of 1792,---- 116,993 72 
do do 1808, ---- 221,176 95 
do do 1840, +--+ 83,200 00 
State stock, --++eeceeesseesccsceseces 23,200 96 
Money inthe treasury, -------- se eeee 48,797 91 
$1,968,290 72 

EXPENDITURES IN 184].—Amount of public 

money paid for teacher’s wages in the several dis- 


tricts, during the year 1841, as reported the 
trustees, .. $588,506 32 


COC C OEE H HOE EEE EEE 





ee for the same purpose, on 

rate bills, by individuals, -.-...-.+ 468,689 92 

Total paid for teachers’ wages, ------ $1,057,194 63 
o ibraries,-++++++sc.eee 98,220 47 
Total, --+-ccrevesccescceccees @1)156;486 00 


Recxirts in 1842.—Whole amount of public 
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money received by commissioners from all source 
during the yearending July 1, 1842,.. $666,903 1 
Amount apportioned for teach- 
CTS’ WAKES, +++ e+eee ereree $573,016 38 
For libraries, -+-++-+++++++++ 93,269 17 
———__ 666,285 56 


Balance in commissioners’s hands, +--++- $617 65 

EXPENDITURES OF 1842.—On the first day of 
February last, there was distributed to the several 
districts, under the apportionment of 1841, from 
the revenue of the Common School Fund, and the 
annual appropriation from the income of the U. S. 
Deposite Fund, 


The sum Of- +++ +e-eee seeeeececesecceseees $275,000 00 


An cqual amount raised by supervisors,--- 275,000 00 
An amount equal to deficiency of previous 
YOAT, coerce ccccccececececeeecerseesevere 1,329 738 
Estimated amount voluntarily raised by 
LOWS, coe ce ereees seen enecseesncseneeees . 20,000 GO 
Income from various local funds,---+++++++ 20,000 00 
Raised under special statutes in N. Y.---- 60,000 00 
do doe Albany, -- 3,817 86 
do do Buffalo, 
Rochester, Hudson, &c. +++++++++- seeees 12,000 00 
$067,147 64 
Amount apportioned for teach- 
ers’ wages, as per reports,-- $573,578 45 
Amount apportioned for libra- 
TI@S, «+++ seer sere ee cree eereee 93,236 89 
666,815 34 
Balance in commissioners hnds,--------- $332 39 


ScHooLs FoR CoLoRED CHILDREN.—There are 
only about 500 colored children, (exclusive of the 
city of New.York) reported as attending schools 
established under the act of 1841, (§ 15.) Of these 
there are eighty-four in Albany, thirty-one in the 
county of Broome, one hundred and seventy-five 
in Col ia, one hundred and forty in Kings, and 
fifty-eight in Orange. Theamount of public mo- 
ney apportioned to these schools is about $400. 

ISTRICT LIBRARIES.—One of the greatest ad- 
vances in the promotion of useful Enowteden, 
which has been achieved in modern times, is the 
adoption of the system of district libraries, com- 
posed of well selected books. It opens exhaust- 
less fountains of co-rect information, and bestows 
upon the rich and the poor, the old and the young, 
the best, cheapest, and most efficient and varied 
means of mental culture and scientific attainment. 

Every human being who is born with the ordi- 
nary capabilities and dispositions of our nature, 
experiences in early life, an ardent desire for 
knowledge. Even the infant manifests this im- 
pulse, in striving to grasp, and to examine every 
object within its ken. This propensity to ascer- 
tain the properties of matter and the laws of na- 
ture, if judiciously gratified and guided, continues 
to increase; and when the — of juvenile ef- 
forts, the learning to read, is accomplished, it 
then finds ample scope for its indulgence, in all 
the recorded chronicles of human progress. 

To lead the infant mind by the purest and kindli- 
est ways, through pleasurable paths of knowledge; 
to recall its wanderings, to fortify its weakness, to 
solve its doubts, to mitigate its difficulties, and to 
aid every useful germ to unfold; and above all, to 
invite into full expansion and vigorous activity, 
that ‘still small voice ” of the soul, which is the 
only Vicegerent of God jn the inculcation of truth, 
of justice, of purity, and of mercy; these are the 
important functions of the teacher of youth, the 
right fulfilment of which constitutes the noble 
work of education. Like the vestal fire, the virgin 
purity of the juvenile mind should be scrupulously 
guarded and maintained; and no false appetites, 
superstitious fears, morbid sensibilities, nor facti- 
tious desires, should be allowed to germinate. The 
correct moral training of the youthful mind, is 
fraught with as high and holy a promise, at least 





‘peace on earth and good will to men.” And 
hence the vast importance, which, in the estimation 
of the Superintendent-is justly attached to the kind 
of books which are placed in the hands of suscepti- 
ble and inexperienced childhood. 

In many instances it has come to the knowledge 
of this Department, that volumes of a pernicious 
tendency have been introduced into the district 1i- 
braries. And although the exercise of the power 
which is vested in the Superintendent of excluding 
such works, is, by the unreflecting, deemed odious 
and offensive, yet no considerations of spurious po- 
pularity shall arrest its rigid application. e 
bright anticipations and hopes of the future, in the 
contemplations of philanthropy, cluster around the 
six hundred thousand children annually instructed 
in the common schools of this State; and wherever 
the trustees of the districts are so ignorant or 
thoughtless as to scatter seluctive poison in their 
paths, the remedy, to the extent of the knowledge 
and power of this department, shall in every case, 
be promptly applied. 

The number of volumes in the several district 
libraries, on the first day of January, 1842, is re- 
ported at 815,231; showing an increase of nearly 
two hundred thousand volumes during the preced- 
ing year. An equal increase during the past year, 
may fairly be presumed; and the number of vo- 
lumes now in the several district libraries may 
safely be estimated at upwards of one million. 

In some portions of the State, the utility of the 
libraries is properly appreciated; and a constant 
circulation of the volumes is rapidly creating those 
benign influences and rational enjoyments which 
can flow only from moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion. ‘Where good libraries have been appreci- 
ated,” says the deputy of Broome county, “ their 
effects fully demonstrate their utility. hole fa- 
milies dre found in which great improvement has 
been made by reading the books; thought has been 
awakened, interest in laudable objects cherished, 
and sentiment purified.” ‘‘ The establishment of 
school libraries,” says the deputy of Kings county, 
‘I consider next in importance to the schools 
themselves. It is impossible to conceive of any 
One measure, better calculated to improve the tone 
of moral feeling, and to engender and foster a love 
of learning; and it will raise up in our State a read- 
ing and reflecting people, who will both prize and 
maintain their political and civil freedom. A sin- 

le fact illustrates the influence of this system. In 
Resokiys, the whole number of volumes in all the 
districts is 5,378; and the number drawn and used 
during the past year was 21,139.” The deputies of 
Delaware, in their joint report, say that most of the 
libraries in their county “ are in good condition and 4 


extensively read. A little over one-ninth are con- “«* 


stantly in circulation, showing that the munificence 
of the State is appreciated by the people. We 
think the system has been eminently successful, and 
that it has done more for the dissemination of use- 


| ful krrowledge than any other step that has ever been 


| 





taken by the State in the great cause of public in- 
struction.” ‘The Clinton county deputy says: “In 
the libraries of this county there are about 8,000 vo- 
lumes. Ina majority of the districts they have all 
been read, and are highly valued; and from one- 
third to one-half are incirculation.” In the county 
of Herkimer, the average circulation of the boohs 
is reported at about one-tenth of the whole number 
in the libraries, and in Dutchess at one-seventh. 
‘‘ The intelligent portion of the community,” he 
one of the deputies in the lattercounty, “are highly 
pleased with the plan of district libraries, as the 
germs from which shall spring a harvest of moral 
and intellectual good.’ 

In many distriets of the State, however, mental 
torpidity appears to prevail, and the libraries to rest 


| in forgetfulness. Every faculty of the mind as well 
as 


every limb of the body is improved by exercise ; 


for this life, as was the annunciation of salvation, whilst by a long sate of indolent quiescence they 


palate = 


omen lger “ay 
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become palsied and useless. He whose young as- 
piration for knowledge has found no sympathetic 
aid nor friendly guide in parent or teacher, and who 
has not, in his riper years, been warmei by the 
animating impulse of self-improvement, can rarely 
be roused from his mental slumber. When that 
ennobling and vivifying impetus of thesoul, which 
it was the design of Heaven should be kindled into 
a biaze to illuminate and happify mankind, has 
been suffered for a long course of years ‘to sleep 
in cold obstruction,” its resurrection is nearly hope- 
less. What proportion of the population of the 
State are in this deplorable condition; how many, 
the whole scope of whose mental activity merely 
embraces dollars and cents, and other material 
things, it is impossible to estimate. In the county 
of Columbia ‘‘ many libraries are locked up, no 
books taken out; others have two or three books in 
use. Out of 17,816 volumes but 959 were in circu- 
lation. In some districts the books are highly va- 
lued and extensively rea, the inhabitants believing 
that the district library is the greatest boon ever 
bestowed upon them by the Legislature. Ina few 
instances the people are making large additions to 
them by subscriptions. In other districts no inte- 
rest is felt, and the law is practically disregarded. 
Text books, law books, and novels are bought.” 
In Cayuga county “‘ the number of improper books 
was considerable, sometimes fifteen or twenty ina 
library, mostly romances and works of a ferocious, 
sanguinary and terrific character. The trustees 
expressed a willingness, however, to exchange 
them.” ‘It is well,’ observes one of the deputies 
of Madison, “that the law requires the safe-keep- 
ing and preservation of the books, otherwise the 
penuriousness and ignorance of some individuals 
would enforce their sale.” A similar disregard of 
the alvantages which these institutions are designed 
and adapted to secure, prevails in portions of nearly 
every county in the State; but it is gratifying to be 
able to state that this indifference constitutes the ex- 
ception to the general tone of public sentiment, so 
far as evidences of the popular feeling have been 
brought to the noiice of this Department. 

The diffusion of a million of useful books through 
all the various portions of this great community, 
although many of them at present, may fall in ste- 
rile places, cannot ultimately fail to produce a 
richly compensating reward. Time will soon re- 
move the obstruction of senile indifference ; and the 
imaginative ardor of juvenescence will find and un- 
lock these store-houses of knowledge. And it re- 
quires no effort of fancy; it Simply needs but a 
knowledge of cause ani effect to believe, and in- 
deed to know, with moral certainty, that many fu- 
ture great and good men, who will be the benefac- 
tors and blessings of the human race, will be able 
to trace to the influence imbibed from a perusal of 
these volumes, the primeval dawnings of their em- 
bryo genius—the first impulse to their glorious ca- 
reer. 

In the quietude of private life, the gratification of 
a taste for reading instructive books affords a pe- 
rennial source of uncloying enjoyment. No means 
80 effectual have ever been devised to promote vir- 
tue, repress vice, purify and exalt the affections, 
expand and strengthen the mind, and raise man 
above the grovelling propensities of his animal na- 
ture. Can a liar, a cheat, a debauchee, or a mur- 
derer, be found among those who are devoted to 
self-improvement, and who are fond of acquiring 
moral and intellectual knowledge by the study of 
useful books ? No such instance has ever existed, 
nor ever will. Nor is there so powerful anagent of 
preventive police, to suppress crime and diminish 
expenditures in the administration of criminal just- 
ice, as the diffusion of knowledge, and the conse- 
quent promotion of virtue. 

All children of ordinary capacities may be so in- 
structed as to find in books a delightful gratification 
to their instinctive love of knowledge. Not by the 





rigid drill of the ignorant and ferocious school 
master—not by the oli and barbarous routine of tor- 
turing the memory with the acquisition of unmean- 
ing and senseless sounds and pedagogical abstrac- 
tions. ‘Thousands of the young are repelled from 
improvement, and contract a durable horror for 
books, by ignorant, injudicious and cruel modes of 
instruction. When the piteous moans and tears of 
the little pupils supplicate for an exemption from 
the cold drudgery or more pungent suffering of the 
school, let the humane parent be careful to ascer- 
tain the true cause of grief and lamentation. Tears 
were never made as obstructions to useful knowl- 
edge. ‘To affirm that children feel a repulsion to 
any reasonable effort to acquire information, is a 
gross libel upon their Maker. 

That more judicious modes of conducting youth- 
ful education than are now generally known, will 
be ere long put in practice, is firmly believed. 
And when that period shall arrive, a taste for read- 
ing useful books will be nearly universal: and dis- 
trict libraries will then receive the priceless esti- 
mation which they justly deserve. Indeed, they 
will then be regarded as the only internal improve- 
ment which has been effected by the legislation of 
this State during the twenty years preceding their 
institution. 

A munificent donation of an excellent work, en- 
titled “The School and the Schoolmaster,” and 
consisting of more than five hundred pages, has 
been recently made to each of the district libraries 
of the State, by our fellow-citizen, James Wads- 
worth, .» from the influence of which, in the 
dissemination of sound principles and practical 
knowledge on the interesting subject of elementary 
instruction, much | may be expected. 

‘The specific application of the library appropri- 
ation to the purchase of books, ceases to be required 
by law after the present year. In case nonew pro- 
vision should be mae prior to the first Tuesday in 
April, 1844, the inhabitants of the several districts 
are authorized to appropriate the money by a spe- 
cial vote, either to the purchase of books or to the 
payment of the wages of legally qualified teachers. 
In rich and populous parts of the State, as cities and 
large villages, the libraries, by another year, will 
probably be sufficiently replenished, containing, on 
an average, from five hundred to a thousand vo- 
lumes each; and it may perhaps be proper, in such 
instances, to withhold further appropriations. But 
until the children of the poor in the thinly populat- 
ed portions of the State, and where the collections 
of books are scanty, are liberally supplied with the 
means of expanding and illuminating their young 
minds by the acquisition of useful knowledge, it is 
the dictate, not only of sound policy, but of justice 
and humanity, that the appropriation should be fur- 
ther continued, and applied solely to the purchase 
of books. Useful knowledge will be thus brought 
home to the doors of 7 citizen, however hum- 
ble his station, or limited his means; nor is it very 
probable that the supply of valuable reading thus 
furnished, in any given district, will be exhausted 
by one generation before another will be prepared 
for its reception—especially when the original 
fountain is periodically refreshed by new infusions 
<< the exhaustless sources of advancing knowl- 

e. 





TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT IN ACADEMIES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Reports have been received from the several in- 
stitutions in which departments have been organ- 
ized in pursuance of law for the education of teach- 
ers of common schools, from which it appears that 
six hundred and eighty-one students have been 
under instruction in these departments during the 
past year, being an increase of eighty-one overthe 
number so returned as educated in 1841. 

In the entire absence from our system of public 
instruction, of normal schools upon the model of 
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European institutions of this description, or of those 
so successfully put in operation in our sister State, 
Massachusetts, under the supervision of the most 
experienced educators, these departments, partici- 
pating incidentally as they do, in most of the ad- 
vantages of the academies to which they are an- 
nexeu, have, to some extent, exerted a beneficial 
influence on the common schools. By advancing 
the standard of qualification of teachers in the va- 
rious sections of the State in which they are loca- 
ted, and by diffusing a more enlightened spirit in 
reference to elementary education generally, they 
have doubtless given increased character and effi- 
ciency to the business of instruction, and extended 
the advantages and means of usefulness of the dis- 
trict school. But it must be admitted that most of 
these departments have practically failed inthe ac- 
complishment of the great object for which they 
were instituted—the special qualification of teach- 
ers forthe common schools. Little has been done 
which would not have been substantially effected, 
by the ordinary exercises of the academies, in 
which the departments have been organized; and 
many of the academies, not participating at all in 
the fund set apart for this purpose, are in reality, 
at present, accomplishing as much for the benefit of 
the common schools as those specially designated 
for this purpose. The pledge which is required 
from the students that they will employ themselves 
in the business of teaching, is found to be repul- 
sive to the feelings, of most, who, very much to 
their credit, refuse to give it. It isa snare to the 
conscience which never ought to be permitted; 
and the regulation requiring it should be dispensed 
with. If any one of those who take this pledge, 
should find business more advantageous than teach- 
ing, he would be very likely to alopt the logic of 
Hudibras 

‘(He that imposes ‘‘the pledge”? makes it, 

w= Not he, who for convenience takes it ; 
Then how can any man be said 
To break a ‘‘pledge’’ he never made !”’ 


The great cause of the failure of these depart- 
ments to effect much practical good, seems to be 
that the bounty of the State is diffused over too 
greatasurface. Sixteen institutions now receive 
annually three hundred dollars each for this pur- 
pose, making in the whole, four thousand eight 
hundred dollars. While the share of each is so 
inconsiderable, educational science will be regard- 
el as wnolly subordinate to academic instruction. 
The sumso appropriated, should be dividedamong 
four of the most efficient academies of the State; 
and it might in this way be made to produce the 
most beneficial practical results. The encourage- 
ment would then be sufficiently liberal to induce 
these institutions to direct their principal efforts to 
the qalification of teachers; and under proper re- 
gulations, without any violent change, the classi- 
cal branches might gradually be merged in the 
teachers’ departments, and each be thus converted, 
without expense for buildings or apparatus, into 
an efficient normal school. . 

In addition to this endowment, a sufficient annual 
sum might advantageously be appropriated from the 
Literature Fund to establish and maintain a similar 
school in the city of Albany, at the seat of govern- 
ment, where it might annually be examined by the 
representatives of the people, during the session of 
the Legislature; and between this school and the 
institutions connected with the academies, to be 
selected in each of the four great districts of the 
State, a constant and healthful action and reaction 
might be maintained, each communicating and re- 
ceiving every new and useful improvement in edu- 
cational science. k 

Such a system, it is believed, could not fail to 
produce the most beneficial consequences. What- 
ever prejudices might at first be entertained against 
schools of this description, as innovations upon 





our established institutions for public insiruction, 
there cannot be a dloubt that they will here, as they 
have already done in Massachusetts, speedily en- 
trench themselves in the favor and affection of the 
people. ‘heir whole object and design is to bene- 
fit the great mass of mankind, by preparing teach- 
ers of youth, both practically and theoretically to 
communicate to childrena vastly greater amount of 
useful elementary knowledge than can possibly be 
etfected by the antiquated modes of instruction or- 
dinarily in use. ‘These institutions originated in 
Europe; they have multiplied, and constantly in- 
creased in usefulness in various kingdoms, and 
have produced, and are producing, a wonderful 
revolution and improvement in the combined art 
and science of communicating primary instruction. 
_ That educational science is far behind all others, 
isa fact recognized and conceded by all who are 
competentto judge. On every other science a vast 
amount of skill, ingenuity and perseverance has 
been expended to bring them to their present de- 
greeo perfection; whilst this, the most important 
of all, has been confined for centuries to a dull rou- 
tine, or left to thecaprice of accident. The habits 
and instincts of wild animals have been carefully 
investigated, in order that they might be moulded 
to domestication, and trained to utility. But the 
different propensities of children, according to the 
old system of training, are not to be studied or re- 
garded. All varieties are to be treated in the same 
manner, and whipped into uniformity. 

Normal schools, however, in this State, will not 
be an innovation. They have, on a limited scale, 
been in operation for some years in the city of 
New-York, and with admirable success. Cn this 
subject an:l fora variety of other interesting de- 
tails in reference to the subject of elementary edu- 
cation generally, and especially in the metropolis 
of the State, the Legislature are referred to the 
very able and valuable report of the deputy super- 
intendent of the city and county of New-York. 

A similar institution has recently been organized 
at Kingsboro’, in Fulton county, under very favor- 
able auspices. ‘The school,” says the deputy of 
that county, “‘has attracted much attention, and I 
am satisfied, that it will prove an efficient auxiliary 
in reforming the common schools of our county.” 
“To teach successfully” observe the deputies of 
Delaware in their jeint report, ‘‘a man must not 
only understand science, but how to teach it; and 
we cannot but consider the contemplated establish- 
ment of norma! schools, to familiarize our teachers 
with better modes and illustrations, in short to dis- 
seminate some knowledge of the science of teach- 
ing, a step absolutely essential to the success of the 
system.”? ‘Iam of opinion,” says the deputy of 
Erie county, “that a model school for teachers 
would be of great utility.” “The great defect of 
our teachers,”’ says one of the deputies of Madison 
county, ‘is the utter want of knowledge of the 
science of teaching. Hence the necesity of a 
State institution for the education of teachers.” 





PROGRESS AND RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. 

The permanent and annual contributions which 
the laws of the State have devoted to the educa- 
tional wants of the rising generation, require an 
efficient and vigilant supervision, in order that the 
public funds may, in all cases, be applied with 
scrupulous fidelity, and that the complicated details 
of this important department may be properly ad- 
ministered. Upwards of three millions of dol- 
lars is yearly appropriated to the public instruction 
of the children of the State in our common schools, 
and nearly six hundred thousand youths are taught 
during a portion of each year, in the eleven thou- 
sand school districts; comprising twelve out of 
every thirteen residing in the State, of the proper 
age to be benefitted by elementary instruction. 

There is no function of government nor field of 
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human exertion which involves such momentous 
consequences, as that which pertains to the educa- 
tion of youth. ‘The whole juvenile population of 
the State, in the plastic period of childhood, is 
subjected to its benign or adverse influence, and 
may be moulded to good or to evil, to virtue or 
to vice. Early impressions are the most indelible; 
and the impulse given in the school, often commu- 
nicates a bright or a sombre coloring to the long- 
est life. In exact proportion to the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, man rises in the scale of being 
above tue savage and the brute: and the only 
means afforded to nine-tenths of our whole popu- 
lation of acquiring the rudiments of this know- 
ledge, is furnished bycommon schools. These are 
the nurseries in which germinate the durable ele- 
ments of individual happiness or degradation, and 
of national glory or shame. The common school 
is the great fulcrum, upon which the moral and 
intellectual attainments of a whole people may be 
indefinitely raised. 

But this consummation can never be attained, 
either by a cold and inhospitable neglect, or by a 
“zeal not according to knowledge.’ An active, 
intelligent and efficient supervision affords, in the 
opinion of the Superintendent, the best, and indeed 
the only sure means of renovation. ‘The want of 
such a supervision has heretofore, for many years, 
been severely felt. Its consequences to our com- 
mon schools have been a lingering and almost 
hopeless state of degradation. Parents have ne- 
glected to provide suitable buildings, convenien- 
ces, apparatus and books, and have thoughtlessly 
abandoned the education of their children to the 
cheapest teacher. Officers of towns and districts 
have either been incompetent or disinclined to 

rform with efficiency their legal functions.— 

h of the eleven thousand school districts of the 
State seems to have constituted|a separate princi- 
pality, isolated from all the rest, groping onward 
alone, ignorant of its own deficiencies, unenlight- 
ened by the advancing knowledge of the age, and 
wholly destitute of both the power and the will to 
avail itself of the improved systems of instruction 
which are yearly developed, both in this country 
and in other parts of the world. 

What will the future historian, who lives in more 
propitious and enlightened times, in a period when 
the culture of the human mind is justly appreciat- 
ed—when government shall be brought back from 
its erratic course to its legitimate functions—when 
its efforts shall be directed to control the mental in- 
stead of the physical elements—when its energies 
shall be applied to the accumulation of moral and 
intellectual riches, instead of being wasted in a 
blind and abortive struggle to acquire material 
wealth—what will the historian of these times say 
of the present and the past? 

For a long period of years, the people of this and 
many other states, have permitted their rulers to 
plunge deeply into works of labor involving pecu- 
niary consequences to a vast amount, under the de- 
lusive expectation that such works can be conduct- 
ed beneficially to the community by the mercena- 
ry machinery of government. Under this stupid 
delusion, created and sustained by reckless dema- 
Resues, and fostered by sectional cupidity, more 

two hundred millions of dollars have been ut- 

terly sacrificed, of which enormoussum more than 
one-tenth has been hopelessly dissipated by the go- 
vernment of this State. Sucha sweeping waste of 
the avails of human toil, together with its conse- 
quences, ponderous debt and a ys taxation 
will, in a corresponding degree, retard the onw: 
yom of physical advancement for many years. 

or will the moral atmosphere soon be purified 
from the polluted influences which have been in- 
fused into it by such vast government dealings in 
‘the root of all evil.” 

‘The career of ignorance has ever been characte- 
rized by a continuous and imbecile warfare against 





the enactments of the Almighty. A destitution of 
correct principles, and a lack of true knowledge, 
have always been the generating cause of the great 
mass of moral and physical evil whieh has scourg- 
ed mankind. 

Every age has furnished its sad memorials of ig- 
norance and on a = ee will eclipse, in 
number, magnitude and durability, the regat- 
ed amount of the last five hundred ac The 
crumbling ruins of unseemly excavations, and di- 
lapidated and abandoned works, deforming the 
face of the earth, will characterize the present pe- 
riod, for centuriestocome. These forlorn and re- 
pulsive mementoes will be the hateful chroniclers 
of their own disgraceful history, and of the domi- 
nant spirit of thisage. ‘‘He that runs may read— 
and he that reads will run!” 

Had we, in early life, been but slightly instruct- 
ed in a knowledge of the laws which God has im- 
pressed on the human mind—had we been enabled 
to anticipate the sure operation of cause and effect, 
it would have been morally impossible for the de- 
vastating and demoralizing curse of miscalled ‘ In- 
ternal Improvement,” by which millions ofhuman 
beings are crushed and thousands corrupted, to have 
fallen upon us. And if we are anxious to protect 
those who will soon occupy our places on the ac- 
tive theatre of life, from similar infatuations; if 
we are desirous that their welfare shall be exempt- 
ed from the deleterious influence of State quacks; 
and that they shall not become, as we have, the 
passive dupes of the interested and the unresisting 
victims of demagogues, we must, as the only means 
of safety, bestow upon their minds, through the in- 
strumentality of well regulated schools, the pano- 
ply of knowledge. What inheritance comparable 
with this, can the parent provide for his children ? 
Through all the vicissitudes of life, what other 
safe guides can be found, than virtue and know- 
ledge? These are the only pillarsof cloud and of 
fire, which afford protection to man in his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

‘The torpid and degraded state of our common 
schools, has been the theme of frequent official 
communication, and my able predecessors in this 
department have made repeated efforts to move the 
lethean waters. If the cold and apathetic indiffe- 
rence, the stagnant tranquillity of the community, 
could be awakened and aroused on this subject, the 
whole evil would shortly vanish. There is no ob- 
ject within the ample range of human attainment 
which is not readily accomplished by the united 
exertion of a whole people. 

Under a law, passed in 1839, special visiters of 
the common schools were appointed, who gratui- 
tously examined and reported their condition to the 
Legislature. Although these visiters did not con- 
cur in regard to the proper measures for reforming 
existing evils and abuses, yet they were unanimous 
in the opinion “ that the schools did not afford the 
kind or degree of education essential either to the 
perpetuity or safety of the State.” They shewed 
that ‘‘a large amount of the publie money was ut- 
terly wasted; that ‘‘from one-third to one-half 
of the pupils were daily absent;” that ‘‘a large 

roportion of the schoo] houses were in a deplora- 
ble condition, and — unfit for places of edu. 
cation;”? and that ‘a wide spread and fatal apathy 
chilled the hopes of reform, and clogged all efforts 
for improvement.”? They, tberefore, ‘earnestly 
prayed that the law should be so amended as to se- 
cure that constant and faithful supervision, which 
should rouse parent, teacher and child, to a sense of 
their deep and urgent responsibilites.” In conse- 
quence of these disclosures, and in accordance with 
numerous petitions from every part of the State, 
the Jaw creating the office of deputy superintend- 
ent was by a nearly unanimous vote in both 
branches of the Legislature. ‘The prominent de- 
fects which it was the object of this law toremedy, 
consisted in the meagre, incorrect and unsatifactory 
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information in regard to the condition of the com- 
mon schools, which was furnished under the re- 

uisitions of the statutes then in force; the defec- 
tive supervision of the schools by the officers spe- 
cially charged with this duty; the low stant of 
qualification on the part of teachers permitted and 
sanctioned by inspectors; the consequent rapid in- 
crease of cheap, inefficient and unqualified teach- 
ers; the prevailing neglect on the part of inhabi- 
tants of school districts to provide suitable accom- 
modations for the education of their children, or to 
visit and manifest an interest in the affairs of the 
school; the prevalence, in many districts, of pri- 
vate and select schools of various grades of excel- 
lence, rendered nece: by the degradation and 
neglect of the district school, and a pervading 
stagnation of public sentiment in reference to the 
advancement and improvement of these elementary 
institutions of public instruction. 

The official returns relative to the condition of 
the common schools, were heretofore barren of all 
information beyond such as related to the external 
details of the system; the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the public money, the enumeration of 
children, &c.; and in reference even to these items, 
were very defective, inaccurate, and imperfect. 
For several years prior to the present, at least one- 

uarter of the reports forwarded to this department 

rom the commissioners of common schools of the 
several towns, were annually sent back for correc- 
tion and revision, owing in the greater number of 
instances, to unwarrantable carelessness in the offi- 
cers making the reports. The deputy superintend- 
ents, who are now required to supervise the perfor- 
mance of these duties, have experienced great em- 
barrassments arising from this source. In one 
county ‘‘the returns from ali the towns were in- 
complete or imperfect.” In another the deputy 
‘was obliged to visit every town to correct mis- 
statements: and similar evidences of anegligence 
that isevell calculated to cast a heavy shade of sus- 
een onthe accuracy of the statistical information 

eretofore furnished to the department, pervade the 
reports. The facilities afforded by the presentlaw, 
will, it is believed, enable the department to com- 
mand hereafter, not only accurate details of the fis- 
cal administration of the system, and valuable sta- 
tistical faets; but practical and interesting informa- 
tion of the reSults of the system in all its details. 

INSPECTORS OF CommoN SCHOOLS.—In conse- 
quence of the neglect of duty on the part of the in- 

ectors of com.non schools, the local administra- 
tion of the system was feeble and inefficient, and 
the schools rapidly declined in reputation as well as 
in usefulness. Ample confirmation of this unwar- 
rantable delinquency on the part of these officers, 
is found in the reportsof the deputies. ‘One great 
cause of the low condition of the schools in this 
county,” observes the Schoharie deputy, “is the 
al total neglect of which the inspectors have 
been guilty. They have often proved recreant to 
their high trusts, and an injury, instead of a bless- 
ing to the schools. They have not had sufficient 
moral cou to refuse a teacher a certificate, 
where the cantidate is an acquaintance, or resides 
in the same town. There are many schools in this 
county which have been in operation a portion of each 
year for twenty years, that never have visited by 
an inspector.” ‘‘They have given certificates to 
teachers in some who could not do a sum in 
simple addition.”? ‘The Columbia county superin- 
tendent says, “the inspectors frequently give cer- 
tificates of qualification without a thorough exami- 
nation; and in many cases, where the candidates are 
utterly incapable of analyzing a simple sentence, 
or even of understanding the first principles of the 
English language. * ° ° Moral 

have been disregarded, and teachers 
notoriously int rate have been employed; and 
when their dismission has been urged by the depu- 
ty, I have been answered “he has got a certificate 





from the town inspectors, and keeps sober enough in 
school hours to manage his ouplie.” The Rockland 
deputy observes “‘ one class of teachers consists of 
those who, being out of employ, step into the com- 
mon school until something offers; another of im- 
moral men, who sought refuge in the common 
school for a support which their characters would 
not enable them to get elsewhere. These erils are 
to be charged to those to whom has been entrusted the 
a and inspection of our schools.” ‘The 

estchester deputy says, “a teacher being asked 
by me his age, did not know; he did not know the 
meaning of the word “class;”? but notwithstand- 
ing his general incompetency, he had a certificate.” 
*<f was forcibly impressed,” says the ‘Tompkins 
county deputy, ‘‘ with the sage remark of a teach- 
er, who had been engaged in the business for years, 
when I requested him to have his pupils read less, 
and to be more particular that they understood what 
they read! ‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘children cando but 
one thing at a time, and if they read well they can- 
not be expected to understand what they read, nor can 
{ require it of them. I wish them to learn to read 
well; and when they are old enough they can take 
dictionaries and learn the definition of words, and 
then they will understand what they read.’ »° 

Similar evidence of the faithlessness of the in- 
spectors abounds in the reports; but these extracts 
will suffice to illustrate the manner in which they 
have discharged the high duties confided to them, 
and the influences which they have exerted upon 
the character and usefulness of the schools. There 
are however honorable exceptions to the general 
rule in this respect; but it is not to be denied that 
the great object for which the office of inspector 
was created, has been almost entirely overlooked 
or disregarded. While the formal and inefficient 
performance of the duties prescribed by law, has 
entailed a heavy annual ex pense on the communi- 
ty, no corresponding benefits have resulted to the 
schools orto the people ; teachers utterly incom- 
petent have been palmed upon the districts through 
the agency of those whose special duty it was to 
exclude altogether from this important field of la- 
bor, those who were not well qualified, intellec- 
tually and morally for the task of instruction; and 
reproach has been, through their influence, cast 
upon the elementary institutions provided and fos- 
tered by the State, for the education of its future 
citizens. Unwilling as the Superintendent has 
been, to believe that any individuals of a class of 
public officers, charged with the performance of 
specific functions in a specific manner, should en- 
tirely neglect or wrongfully discharge the obliga- 
tions thus cast upon them, the accumulation of 
evidence furnished by the previous reports of the 
Department, the testimony of the visiters and the 
documents now submitted, leave no room to doubt 
the existence of the fact. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS.—The promi- 
nent and immediate cause of the inefficiency of 
our common schools is undoubtedly to be looked 
for in the defective qualification of the teachers. 
This evil, as has already been shown, has been 
aggravated and fostered by the carelessness and 
unfaithfulness of those officers to whose special 
supervision this great interest was confided by law. 
There are, however, a variety of other elements 
which have operated to a greater or less extent to- 
wards the production of thisresult. -~Among them 
may be enumerated the frequent change of teach- 
ers, the inadequate compensation ordinarily meted 
out to them, the extreme youth of a great propor- 
tion of their number, and the want of the neces- 
sary experience on the part of a still greater:pro- 
portion. It appears from the — of the depu- 
ties 9,000 teachers whose schools were visited 
by them in the course of their annual inspections, 
one-half had taught the same school less than one 
year, 958 for two years only, 475 for three years, 


-and 329 for upwards of three years. Less than 
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half of the teachers have been engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching for a period exceeding one year. 
The number of teachers under eighteen years of 

e was 903; the number between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one was 2,421; the number 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five, 
was 2,895; the number between the ages of twen- 
— and thirty, was 1,170; and the number over 

irty years of age, was 1,611. The average com- 
pensation paid to male teachers was $17, and to fe- 
male teachers $7, per month. 

In the county of Schoharie 207 out of 258 teach- 
ers had taught the same school less than one year. 
In the southern district of Allegany county but one 
teacher out of 165 had taught the same school for 
two successive years. In the county of Broome 
but six teachers out of 242 had taught the same 
school for three successive years, and 133 had 
taught less than six months in the whole. In the 
county of Cayuga but 10 teachers out of 221 had 
taught fora ee exceeding two years in the 
whole, and 130 had taught less than six months. 
In the county of Columbia, 121 out of 266 teachers, 
had taught fur a less period than one year in the 
whole; and in the county of Genesee 93 out of 174 
teachers were entirely destitute of any previous 
experience. Similar details abound in the reports; 
and hence the want of progress on the part of the 
pupils in attendance on the sehools, the waste of 
time and money, theconstant change of discipline 
and variation inthe modes of teaching, and nume- 
rous other evils productive of the most unfavora- 
ble influences to the common schools. 

A general diffusion of enlightened views in re- 
ference to the science of education, can alone af- 





ford an effectual and permanent remedy for this | 
state of things. When the office and duties of the | 
elementary teacher shall come to be properly ap- 
preciated, the services of competent and well 
qualified individuals will be commanded by ade- | 
uate inducements; the work of youthful educa- | 
tion will be reduced to the harmony and consis- 
tency of a system, the teachers will rank with the 
leading and controlling minds of the community ; 
and the district school will assume its appropriate 
place as the temple of knowledge and virtue. 
FEMALE TEACHERS.—In the present transition 
state of public sentiment, the most effectual reme- 
dy for the evils accruing from the constant change 
of teachers is believed to consist in the more ge- 
neral employment of well qualified female instruc- 
ters, both in the winter and summer schools. 
Past experience in our own and other States, and | 
the concurring testimony of all who have address- 
ed themselves to the investigation of this subject, 
establishes the fact that this class of teachers is 
abundantly competent to discharge, with satisfac- 
tion and ability, the high duties appertaining to 
the instruction of youth in our common schools. 
Aside from the comparative economy in the in- 
struction so furnished, there can be no doubt that | 
with equal intellectual qualifications to fit them for | 
the task, female teachers possess in an eminent} 
degree that aptitude, discrimination and tact in the | 
ment of children, which are so essential to | 
the due development of the mental powers. | 
‘*I am of opinion,” says the deputy superinten- 
dent of Erie, ‘‘that many of our winter schools 
could be supplied with female teachers at less 
wages than males, and of better qualifications. In- 
stead of hiring a male teacher in winter at $16 per 
month, and a female in summer at $6, give the 
medium toa good female teacher for winter and 
summer.”? The Dutchess county superintendent 
says, ‘‘I find those young ladies who have been 
some time in the profession much more competent 
than the other sex. I believe that a prudent female 
will manage large boys better than a male; for no 
boy who has any self respect will insult a female by | 
resisting reasonable government. I would there-| 
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fore suggest the propriety of the Department’s 
strongly recommending the employment of fe- 
males, in winter as well as summer.”? The deputy 
superintendent of Schenectatly hesitates as to the 
practicability of the introduction of female teach- 
ers into our winter schools generally, but is of 
opinion that if central schools could be established 
for boys of 14 years of age and upwards, to be 
placed under the charge of a male teacher, the 
residue might advantageously and economically be 
taught by females. 

**T feel bound to state,” says the deputy superin- 
tendent of Cortland, ‘‘though the declaration in- 
volves an assumption contrary to my previous con- 
viction, that as between male and female teachers 
who have sustained themselves equally well in the 
examination room, in the school, the advantage, 
in a large majority of instances, rests with the lat- 
ter. In other words, where the literary qualifica- 
tions are the same, those other, and no less indis- 
pensable ones—the faculty of imparting instruc- 
tion, of rendering the attainment of knowledge a 
pleasure instead of a task, of enlisting the atten- 
tion and summoning forth the energies of the pu- 
pil—are usually possessed ina grea er degree by 
the female than bythe male teacher. This asser- 
tion, of course, pre-supposes her in the province 
usually deemed her ae one, the younger 
or summer schools. dowed by nature with a 
keener perception of the springs which move at 
least the infantile mind, and possessing a readier 
tact to render them subservient to her purposes, in 
the department cows instruction, she can never 
be rivalled by the male ; and it presents a curious 
question, and one in my judgment not unworthy 
of solution, how far the same agencies might be 
favorably brought to bear on the older pupils who 
ordinarily attend our winter schools. That the fe- 
male teacher would fail in government, in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing supposition in our 
winter schools, is most true, if she could bring no 
higher motive than the mere fear of corporeal dis- 
cipline. But it may be reasonably doubted whether 
the pupil can often be found, at all events, among 
the uncontaminated population of the country, so 
churlish and so debased, who would not, partly 
through his sense of shame, and partly by reason 


| of that innate deference which a female of tact and 


dignity always commands from the opposite sex, 
submit himself without opposition to her authori- 

**T am sanguine in the belief,” says one of the 
deputy superintendents of Oswego, “ that the rea- 
sons which have been formerly urged against em- 
ploying female teachers to take charge of winter 
schools, were wholly unfounded. I am ready to 
venture my opinion that they may be employed to 
better advantage than males in all schools, except 
such as are so large as to overtask a woman’s 
strength in superintending them. I have formerly 
thought, as others still think, that they were inca- 
pable of governing as well as males, and conse- 
quently were unqualified to take charge of a win- 
ter school, especially one which included large 
boys. Myezperience, for the last year, has disabused 
me of this error, and convinced me that the servi- 
ces of this class of teachers have been under rated. 
To the credit of female teachers, I am compelled 
to acknowledge, that even inthe winter season, 
the order and government of those schools, taught 
by females, were not at all inferior to those of the 
males; and many of the former schools, I am per- 
suaded, were made up of as fractious materials as 
any inthe county. Taken as a whole, I am bound 
in justice to say, that so far as my observation has 
extended, female teachers, in point of government 
and discipline, are rather before those of the other 
sex.” **The time having gone by when brute 
force was considered necessary in order to enforce 
obedience, appeals to the moral feelings come, with 
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greater force from an accomplished female, and in 
general are more efficacious in their application, 
when emanating from such a source, than like ap- 
peals from male teachers.” ‘‘Thereare certainly 
many of this class of teachers among us, who are 
not at all inferior to the first class of male teachers 
in point of education.” ‘‘ Proper encouragement 
has not, heretofore, been given to this class of 
teachers, and consequently comparatively few have 
thought of qualifying themseives for teaching any 
other than small children. But let a sufficient en- 
couragement be given to them, and we shall soon 
be supplied with competent female teachers, ca- 
— at least, of teaching well all the common 
ranches.”? 

Diversity oF TExT Books.—The evils result- 
iag from the great diversity and perplexing multi- 
plicity of text books, have repeatedly been brought 
to the notice of the Legislaiure; and the most un- 
wearied efforts have been made to ascertain and ap- 
ply the necessary corrective. It is needless to ad- 
duce the accumulated testimony of the deputies in 
reference to the pernicious influence which is con- 
stantly exerted on the common schools, from this 
source. The only question seems to be—in what 
mode shall the remedy be reached? The evil is 
conceded on all hands, to be one of no common 
magnitude, and commensurate in extent with the 
number of districts in the State. Unless speedily 
checked, it will obviously and necessarily increase, 
with the increasing multiplicity of works issuing 
daily from the fertile press of our land. Uniform- 
ity of text books, must, in the judgment of the Su- 
perintendent, be secured, first in the respective dis- 
tricts, through the agency of the county superin- 
tendent and the officers and inhabitants of the dis- 
trict; and when so secured, the works adopted 
ought not to be changed, unless by the consent of 
the State or county superintendent, or both. This 
fundamental step having been generally adopted, 
the foundation is laid for future and systematic ac- 
tion, heving in view succesively town, county, and 
ultimately State uniformity, while, at the same time, 
the most ample facilities for keeping pace with the 
—- of educational improvement may be se- 
cured. 

Vocat Music.—The deputy of Fulton county 
reports that 420 children are engaged in the study 
of vocal music in that county. About the same 
number are pursuing the same study in Ontario 
county; and in various parts of the State the sub- 
ject is beginning to attract attention, not, however, 
in proportion to its importance. The introduction 
of music asa branch of elementary instruction in 
our common schools, is one of the most valuable 
improvements which have resulted from the in- 
creased attention which is now bestowed upon the 
science of education. Pythagoras, one of the ear- 
liest and most profound of the Greek philosophers, 
taught that ‘the soul had a harmony like that 
which carried the spheres around their central fire: 
and that in it dwelt virtue. It was by this that the 
sensual desires, the irrational part of man, were 
brought into subjection by the reason, and the 
whole course of life reduced to unity and moral 
consistency; and carrying out the moral analogy 
of the music of the spheres, by which alone they 
were fused in sublime agreement, he earnestly in- 
culcated upon all his disciples, the study of music 
for its tendency to mental repose and 
spirit. For himself, night and morning, there was 
singing to the cithara.” The soundest and most 
experiencd educationists of this country and of Eu- 
rope, concur in recommending the teaching of this 
pleasing and universally attractive art, in the ele- 
mentary institutions for the instruction of youth. 

Mora INFLUENCES OF THE SCHOOLS.—That 
too little attention has heretofore been bestowed 
on this most important element of education, will 
be freely admitted by all who duly appreciate the 
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enlightened development and judicious culture of 
the youthful mind. ‘We have reason to appre- 
hend,” says the Delaware report, “that the moral 
training of the schools, looks no farther than to 
prevent vicious outbreaks. Too frequently this 
comprises the whole code of school ethics. ‘The 
inculcation of sound principles and correct rules of 
action, for the government of life and property, is 
seldom attempted, or even thought of, as many 
teachers, unhappily, manifest by their practice.” 
*‘The first impressions on the mind,” says one of 
the Madison deputies, “are the most permanent; 
and they take their coloring from surrounding ob- 
jects. Gloomy indeed must be those which borrow 
their hue from our school houses. The lessons of im- 
morality and indecency, there frequently taught, can- 
not but cause a shudder to thrill through every sensi- 
tive mind.” ‘'There are, I regret to say,” ob- 
serves the Schoharie deputy, “‘many teachers 
whose morals, manners and daily examples, whol- 
ly unfit them for their duties.” In some instances 
‘moral qualifications have been entirely disre- 
garded, and teachers notoriously intemperate em- 
ployed.” ‘TI have found a number,” says the 
‘Tompkins deputy, ‘‘ whose language was low, ob- 
scene and sensual, employed in teaching.” ‘If 
the tastes, associations and moral sentiments of the 
teacher,” observes the Cortland deputy, ‘lack dig- 
nity and elevation, what literary progress on the 
part of his pupils will atone for the effects of ex- 
amples so pernicious? And yet, such are the mo- 
ral influences shed about them by many who are 
licensed to teach, and the first clause of whose cer- 
tificate endorses their good moral character !’’ 

Is it not high time that a stand should be made on 
this sme subject, for our country, our homes and 
our hopes, and that the great lessons of honesty, 
temperance, justice and truth should be earnestly 
and effectually inculcated in the nurseries of our 
future citizens? Why should not the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, love to God and love 
to man, be implanted, nourished and cherished in 
the tendeér and susceptible hearts of children? For 
what else do we store the minds of our children 
with knowledge, and furnish them with the keys by 
which the treasures of past wisdom are accessible, 
but to enable them worthily to fulfil the duties 
which civilization and Christianity impart? A sys- 
tem which, while it enlarges the boundaries of 
knowledge and extends the sphere of the human 
intellect, fails to direct that knowledge to the ac- 
complishment of its legitimate object, the benefit 
and happiness of the individual, and of all with 
whom in the various relations of life, it is his for- 
tune to be connected immediately or remotely; 
which contents itself with the communication of 
abstract truth without conferring the disposition 
and the ability to apply that truth to the practical 
P s of existence; and which labors to store 
the susceptible and ingenuous mind of youth, with 
the treasures of learning without enabling it to re- 
sist the powerful assaults of temptation, and to over- 
come the innumerable obstacles with which its 
progress will inevitably be met—can never accom- 
plish the great purpose of education. 

District ScHoot JourNat.—The influences 
which have been exerted by the general dissemi- 
nation of a periodical exclusively devoted to the 
cause of education, and constituting the official or- 
an of communication with the several districts of 
the State, have been productive of results eminenily 
beneficial to the interests of the common schools.: 
The deputy superintendents of Oswego, in their 
joint report say, ‘‘ Wecannot consistently close this 
report without bearing testimony to the great utili- 
ty of the District School Journal. Although notso 
extensively read as it should be, yet there are al- 
ways a few in almost every district, who peruse its 
pages, and make themselves acquainted with their 
contents. The influence of the Journal is now be- 
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ginning to be felt, and its usefulness is constantly 
increasing. We sincerely hope that the patronage 
of the State will be extended, and the districts con- 
tinue to be furnished with this very valuable peri- 
odical.’ The deputy of Cortland county says: 
“ {his valuable publication, containing, in a con- 
densed form, the most important eiucational statis- 
tics and information of the day, and by a beneficent 
provision in our law, sent gratuitously to every 
school district in the State, is doing an incredible 
amount of good, in popularizing a species of know- 
ledge so important and hitherto so little attended 
to; and by keeping every portion of the State ad- 
vertised of the educational improvement made in 
the most favored parts of it, and also in other coun- 
ties. As the vehicle of the official communications 
of the Superintendent, it possesses a peculiar value 
to all in any way connected with our common 
schools.’ ‘hese extracts will serve as specimens 
of the general tenor of the reports, on this head : 
and I am happy to add my own testimony to the 
value and efficiency of the publication referred to. 
From the fact that the laws relating to common 
schools, the decisions of the Department on ques- 
tions of general interestand importance arising un- 
der those laws, and valuable suggestions respecting 
the improvement and elevation of the scholars in all 
their various aspects, are periodically given in this 
paper, it is very desirable that its regular reception 
and general distribution in each district should as 
far as possible be secured. The State subscription 
is limited by the existing law to three years, two 
of which are nearly expired; and in view of the 
great utility of such a medium of communication 
with the school districts, and the advantages to the 
cause of elementary education, which its general 
diffusion is well auapted to secure, I respectfully 
recommend, that the State subscription, to an 
amount not exceeding that now prescribed by law, 
be authorized to be renewed from year to year by 
the Superintendent, so long as in his judgment, its 
continuance may be advantageous to the interests 
of the State. 

CounTY SUPERINTENDENTS.—When the law, 
creating the office of deputy superintendent of 


_ common schools in the several counties, was first 


promulgatet, having been passed in a period of the 
most profligate and reckless legislative ex penditure, 
it was, in the minds of many, associated with the 
broad and impudent system of felonious enactment, 
“‘ eating out the substance of the people,” and steal- 
ing the bread, and plundering the means of educa- 
tion from myriads of unborn children, which has 
brought upon this State the terrific desolation of a 
debt of twenty-seven millions of dollars. He who 
aow occupies the station of State Superintendent, 
derived his first impressions of this law from such 
an association of ideas; and on entering upon the 
duties of the office, felt a decided predisposition to 
exercise whatever influence he might possess, to 
save the expense by an abolition of the system. 
But to have passed an irrevocable sentence of con- 
demnation upon it, without first subjecting it to the 
test of a rigid scrutiny, would have been manifestly 
unjust. A meeting of the deputy superintendents 
of the several counties was advertised to be held in 
the city of Utica, in May last;and one of the pro- 
minent objects of the Superintendent in being pre- 
sent at that convention, was to obtain, if possible, 
an accurate knowledge and to form a satisfactory 
opinion of the intelligence, zeal and capacity for 
usefulness of its members. The proceedings of 
that convention have been widely circulated and 
extensively read; and it isno unmeaning compli- 
ment to allege, that for the purpose of illustrating 
and improving the important principles of element- 
ary instruction, no body of men of equal informa- 
tion and devotedness, has ever before assembled in 
this State. But the practicel utility of the system, 
its adaptation to supply the deficiencies of supervi- 





sion, to point out the extent of existing evils, and 
to suggest the most feasible remedies, to allay the 
bitter feuds and animosities which often mar the 
peace and retard the prosperity of school districts, 
and to rouse and inspire parental indifference with 
a love for the advancement and happiness of child- 
ren, by the acquisition of useful knowledge in well 
regulated schools, were yet to be tested. How far 
these important objects have been effected, will, to 
a considerable extent, be seen and appreciated by 
the Legislature, on reading the able reports of the 
deputy superintendents herewith transmitted. 

‘The nakedness and deformity of the great majo- 
rity of the schools in this state; the comfortless and 
dilapidated buildings, destitute, in many instances of 
the ordinary conveniencies and decencies of life; 
the unhung doors, broken sashes, absent panes, stilt- 
ed benches, gaping walls, yawning roofs, and mud- 
dy and mouldering floors, are faithfully and fully 
portrayed; and many of the self-styled teachers, 
who lash and dogmatize in these miserable tene- 
ments of suffering humanity, are shown to be low, 
vulgar, obscene, intemperate, ignorant and pro- 
fane, utterly incompetent to teach any thing that is 

. Such are the temples of science, and such 

e ministers whose ‘“‘moral character, 1 
and ability to teach” are officially certified by in- 
spectors from year to year, and under whose guid- 
ance and care, susceptible childhood is to receive 
its earliest impressions, and its first knowledge of 
human society! Great God! shall man dare to 
charge to thy dispensations, the vices and the 
crimes, the sickness, the sorrows, the miseries and 
the brevity of human life, who sends his little chil- 
dren to a pest house, amply fraught with the dead- 
ly malaria of both moral and physical disease? In- 
stead of impious murmers, let him lay his hand on 
his mouth, and his mouth in the dust, and cry “un- 
clean!? ‘Tocure, if possible, the callousness which 
is manifested in many districts on the subject of 
school houses, a law should be passed authorizinj 
the <r saesnmnnens mg proper notice, to withhol 
all public moneys from any defaulting school dis- 
trict, until reasonable accommodations for the com- 
fort of the pupils shall be provided. Love of mo- 
ney must be substituted for a lack of parental affec- 
tion. 

In every county in the State, where the deputy 
superintendent has assiduously fulfilled his mission, 
an improvement in the condition of the schools is 
manifest. ‘The frequent lectures and ex lations 
of these officers, at meetings of the inhabitants of 
districts convened by them, have done much good, 
by arousing the thoughtless, confirming the waver- 
ing, and exciting to more vigorous exertions all 
the friends of education. Many compromises of 
obstinate district quarrels have been effected by the 
friendly interference, and pacific counsels of these 
Officers. In several of those frequent contests 
ms ale 4 by appeal, respecting sites of school 
houses divisions, and lines of districts, involv- 
ing questions respecting distances and convenience 
of travel, the statements of which, by the conflict- 
ing parties, are often utterly irreconcilable, the 
county superintendent, on a requisition from this 
department, has repaired to the spot, and carefully 
collected and transmitted the naked facts, u 
which a satisfactory decision might be le e 
number of appeals is increasing with the multipli- 
cation of districts, and now averages nearly one for 
every two days in the year, requiring the examina- 
tion of exceedingly voluminous, complicated, and 
often contradictory documents, and the t 
of a great variety of legal principles and individu- 
al interests. The amount annually paid from the 
State treasury for postage on these documents, con- 
stitutes a serious item in the aggregate expense of 
the department. In addition to these appeals, the 
daily correspondence of the Department, with the 
inhabitants and officers of districts requiring infor- 
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mation and advice for their ruidance, occupies a 
very large proportion of its time, and is constantly 
increasing. It has occurred to the eee et 
that a great saving might be effected in time and 
money, as well as a greater degree of practical ef- 
ficiency given to the system, by the reference of all 
appeals, to the deputy superintendent in the first in- 
stance, for his decision, with the right to any party 

jeved thereby to bring such decision up for re- 
view by this Department. A large proportion also 
of the ordinary correspondence of the Department 
might advantageously take this direction; suitable 
provisions being made to defray the charge of ne- 
cessary postage. ‘Ihe blundering, inartificial and 
contradictory statements of litigants might then be 
elucidated and rectified, by an officer, who, if ne- 
cessary, could go to the district and ascertain the 
real merits of each case; and the painful necessity 
often cast upon this Department, of deciding doubt- 
ful questions on crude and conflicting testimony, 
would be obviated, while at the same time, a great 
economy of expense would be secured. 

Deputy superintendents pgoperly qualified for the 
discharge of their functions, possessing a compe- 
tent knowledge of the moral, intellectual and phy- 
sical sciences, familiar with ali the modern im- 
provements in elementary instruction, and earnest- 
ly intent on elevating the condition of our common 
schools, can do much more to accomplish this de- 
sirable result, than all the other officers connected 
with the system. Acting on a broader theatre, they 
can perform more efficiently all that supervision 
which has heretofore been so deplorably neglected, 
or badly executed. The system of deputy superin- 
tendents is capable of securing, andcan be made to 
secure, the following objects: ’ 

It can produce a complete and efficient supervi- 
sion of all the schools of the State, in reference as 
well to their internal management, as to their ex- 
ternal details: 

It can be made to unite all the schools of the State 
into one great system; making the advancement of 
each the ambition of all; furnishing each with the 
means of attaining the highest standard of practical 
excellence, by communicating to it every im- 
provement discovered or suggested in every or any 
of the others: 


It can do much towards dissipating the stolid in- 
difference which paralyzes many portions of the 
community, and towards arousing, oe 
and enlisting public sentiment, in the great wor 
of elementary instruction, by systematic and peri- 
odical ap to the inhabitants of each school dis- 
trict, in the form of lectures, addresses,&c. 

It can be made to dismiss from our schools all im- 
moral and incompetent teachers, and to secure the 
services of such only as are qualified and efficient, 
thereby elevating the grade of the school master, 
and infusing new vitality into the school. 

An attentive examination of the interesting re- 
ports of the deputy superintendents, will clearly 
shew that the accomplishment of several of the 
most important of these objects, is already in a state 
of encouraging progression. 

In these times of commercial paralysis, moneta- 
ry pressure and impending taxation, superinduc- 
ed by causes which were clearly foreseen, and 
might easily have been obviated, it is very far from 
the intention of the superintendent to advocate any 

stem which shall add weight to the existing bur- 
tan of the community. Instead of this, it will be 
manifest, that the system of deputy superintendents 
ean be made to supersede official duty heretofore 
badly performed, and taxation heretofore imposed 
with little resulting utility, toan amount greatly ex- 
ceeding the expenses of this system. . 

The following table collected from official docu- 


‘ ments, will exhibit the amount paid in ten counties 


the past year, to commissioners and inspectors of 
common schools, and to deputy superintendents: 
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It is proposed, instead of the present expensive, 
complicated and inefficient machinery, to dispense 
altogether with the inspectors, and with two of the 
three commissioners, anid in lieu of these officers, 
to substitute one commissioner of schools in each 
town, who shall be required to perform all the du- 
ties heretofore assigned to the commissioners and 
inspectors, and to give good security for the faith- 
ful application of the public money which shall 
come into his hands. ‘There is but one supervisor 
in each town, to perform a great variety of impor- 
tant functions: and it is because there is but one, 
that the electors are careful to choose from among 
themselves, one of the most intelligent and efficient 
inhabitants of the town. And it may be affirmed 
that men of more sound practical knowledge and 
good sense, than generally compose the several 
boards of supervisors, could not be selected in the 
State. If one school commissioner only, is to be 
chosen, the same care and caution will be manifest- 
ed in the selection; and all the duties of the office 
will be efficiently and judiciousty performed. There 
will be no trouble nor delay in collecting and form- 
ing a board, and no shifting of responsibility from 
one to another, as is now frequently the case. 

The number of commissioners and inspectors in 
the State, is 4160. By the proposed plan, thisarmy 
of officers, who, assuming the expense inthe ten 
counties enumerated inthe preceding table to afford 
a fair average, zesty receive for their services 
upwards of $48,000, will be reduced to a peace es- 
tablishment of 832, the number of towns in the 
State. And if it is assumed that one man can form 
a decision upon a a given subject, as soon as three, 
the expense of these 832 Commissioners will not 
probably exceed $10,000. Add to this $15,000 for 
the expense of all the deputy superintendents : and 
the aggregate amount of taxation, in all the counties 
in the State, for the services of deputy superintend- 
ents and commissioners of common schools, will 
amount to $25,000: whereas they are now subjected 
to atax of $48,000 for the services of commission- 
ers and inspectors alone, besides the tax for the 
deputy superintendents, amounting to $15,000, ma- 
king in the whole, $63,000. 

All the official acts of inspectors and commis- 
sioners, are, on appeal, decided upon by one indi- 
vidual. Why cannot one do the business in the 
first, as well as in the last resort? Or to state the 
question more fairly: If one individual in the 
State acting as Superintendent, can properly decide 
all the questions in reference to the division of 
school districts, and various other matters of appeal 
accruing in 832 town embracing nearly eleven 
thousand school districts, cannot one individual 
with equal propriety be selected in each town, to 
decide in the first instance upon all similar ques- 
tions arising therein? 

Instead of commissioner, this officer might be 
denominated supervisor of schools—an appellation 
well worthy of the aspirations of the philanthro- 
pist. Such an officer, feeling his high responsi- 
bility, conscious of his power todo good, aware 
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that the eyes of the community were upon him, 
and that all his decisions, hasiily or improperly 
mate, would be subject to review and reversal, 
would feel impelled to a faithful discharge of his 
duty, by every honorable and patriotic motive 
which can inspire to useful exertion, both the heart 
and the head. 

The Legislature and the people of the State, 
rightfully hold this department responsible, in the 
last resort for the faithful application of the public 
moneys, and the correct movement of all the pul- 
leys and springs and wheels in the vast and compli- 
cated machinery of our system of public instruc- 
tion. And it is un:ler the weight of this responsi- 
bility that the invocation isearnestly made for such 
legislative action as shall cause an efficient move- 
ment among these “dry bones” by infusing into 
their stagnant and multifarious organization much 
more of simplicity, economy and energy of action. 

Heretofore the halls of legislation have resound- 
el with the clamorous appeals of mercenary dem- 
agogues, beleaguering the law-makers for splen- 
did appropriations to erect splendid structures. and 
to construct splendid works, which would neces- 
sarily result, and have already resulted, in splendid 
debt and splendid taxation. And these meretri- 
cious appeals have found a yielding response in the 
easy virtue of past legislation. But as the cup of 
calamity is now full to overflowing, it is devoutly 
to be hoped that the time hascome, when the deso- 
lating war against the common welfare will cease; 
the temple of Janus be permanently shut, and the 
floodgates of corruption closed forever: and that 
the ear of the legislator will be no longer stunned 
by the hoarse din of the ravening brotherhood of 
‘Internal Improvement;” but that he will find both 
time and inclination to attend to the mute and un- 
obtrusive wants of the rising generation. 

If fancy could congregate around the heretofore 
polluted temple of legislation, the six hundred 
thousand children of this State, with their innocent 
smiles, beaming with ardent hopes and high aspira- 
tions “‘hungering and thirsting” after knowledge, 
and “submissively lifting up their little hands in si- 
lent supplication,’’ for kind and competent instruc- 
tors, for comfortable apartments, and for all the ap- 
pliances which would enable them to discover and 
obey the laws of the Creator—such anarray would 
carry a resistless appeal to all the generous sym- 
pathies of the human heart. The retiring diffi- 
dence and confiding imbecility ofchildhood prevent 
all petition, and preclude all approach to the law- 

iver; and it is only by an effort of the imagina- 
tion that the throbbings of the youthful bosom, and 
the desires and wants of the opening mind can be 
conceived. And now, when the delusive visions 
of the pastare superseded by sad and sober reality ; 
when reason, long inebriated and nodding in her 
seat, has begun to resume her sway, when the Le- 

isla‘ure can truly say to State mendicants, in the 
anguage of an ancient Apostle, ‘Silver and gold 
have I none !? shall not that conception be enter- 
tained? 

A legislative atonement for the gross errors of 
the past is due both to God and to man: norcan this 
atonement be more effectually made than by adopt- 
ing the means best calculated to imbue the minds 
of the rising generation with much more of knowl- 
edge, of wisdom and of virtue, than have been 
manifested by their predecessors. 

The only legitimate object of human govern- 
ment, is to secure to each individual] of the com- 
munity, the free and unrestricted exercise of those 
rights, and the undisturbed enjoyment of those 
benefits which result from the social state in its 
most perfect form. To this end, constitutions are 
framed, laws enacted, and all the machinery of ci- 
vil and criminal jurisprudence organized and main- 
tained. A great and prevalent error of the past, as 
well as of the present, consists in a superabundance 
of penal and vindictive, and a too general absence 





of preventive and remedial legislation. The mul- 
tiplication of laws and of officers creates the thought- 
less boast of carrying justice to every man’s door. 
How vastly better to supersede as far as possible 
this expensive machinery, by engraving the prin- 
ciples of justice, in early youth, upon the hearts 
of all. Sound education, moral and intellectual, 
diffused throughout every portion of the State—sus- 
tained by an enlightened public sentiment—and 
comprehending in its benign influences, every child 
of a proper age to participate in its benefits, en- 
sures the only effectual remedy for the various dis- 
eases which have taken such deep root in the body 
politic. On this subject, if any other evidence 
than is furnished by the spontaneous conviction of 
every reflecting mind, were needed, it is to be 
found in the uniform results of those investigations 
into the statistics of mendicity and crime which 
have from time to time been instituted in our own 
and other countries. In the precise ratio in which 
an enlightened civilization, based upon virtue and 
knowledge prevails, pauperism and crime will di- 
minish both in extent and intensity. Is it notthen, 
the highest duty of the legislators and statesmen of 
our land, to lay deep foundations of public and so- 
cial welfare, by awakening into new life, all the 
facilities for the correct instruction of every future 
citizen, in those enduring elements of knowledge 
and virtue, which alone can ensure the well being 
either of states or individuals? If by amore judi- 
cious distribution of the public funds, and a more 
vigilant supervision of all the machinery of the 
common schools, the means of a systematic and 
comprehensive education for his children can be 
placed within the reach of every parent, however 
humble his circumstances or limited his resources: 
if by this enlightened policy, these means are ren- 
dered available, in the highest practicable degree, 
and adequate to the accomplishment of the purpo- 
ses for which they were designed: and if under the 
generous impulse which will be thus communica- 
ted to the great mass of the people, the powerful 
momentum of public sentiment shall be directed to 
the advancement of mental and moral improve- 
ment—will not the chief sources of crime and po- 
verty, and suffering, be measurably dried up, and 
the stream of human life, exempt from the turbid 
contributions now so extensively darkening and 
poisoning its current, flow on in comparative tran- 
quillity, toits termination? Will not legislation be 
brought back to its appropriate sphere, and the 
channels of govermental action, long choked and 
impeded by the accumulated obstructions resulting 
from past ignorance and iniquity, become the effi- 
cient conductors of those fertilizing streams of in- 
telligence, virtue and wisdom, which secure the 
permanent welfare and constitute the true great- 
ness of a people? 

That legislation can do much to retard, modify 
or improve the progress of the social state, will be 
admitted by all; and that the permanent advance- 
ment of mankind, can in no other way be secured, 
than by the cultivation of the mind, is equally ap- 
parent. It cannot then be wisdom to be satisfied 
with the torpid indifference of the past, nor with 
the continued and barren reproduction of illusory 
efforts. A great author, deeply skilled in the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, has declared that ‘it 
is neither enthusiasm nor absurdity to affirm, that 
governments are more or less perfect, in propor- 
tion to the greater or smaller number of individuals - 
to whom they afford the means of cultivating their 
intellectual and moral powers.”* 

The march of the human mind in the acquisition 
of knowledge, has ever been so slow, that its reali- 
ty would be strongly doubted, if not wholly disbe- 
lieved, were it not established by comparisons of 
the present with the past. Imperceptibly floating 





[*Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Vol. 1, p. 138.) 
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down the broad stream of time, like passengers 
slowly impelled by the sluggish current of a 
mighty river, we can realize our change of place, 
only by attentively regarding the distant and slow- 
iv receding objects on the forsaken shore. This 

eeble progress of the great and breathing mass, is 
ascribable to human government. Regardless of 
the magnitude of the interests committed to their 
charge, the rulers of mankind have wantoned in 
extravagance and waste at the expense of the multi- 
tude, imposing such grievous burdens as have pre- 
cluded the time, and abstracted the means of mental 


cultivation. The incessant toil of the millions who 
now moulder in the grave, was barely sufficient to 
minister to the ceaseless cupidity of power, and to 
afford a miserable and scanty supply to the mere ani- 
mal wants of our nature. ‘The hungry sponge of 
public exaction, has ever been a vampyre upon 
the body ,and an extinguisher upon the mind. 
Whether we shall recede, or lag, or advance in 
our moral and intellectual career, is committed to 
the purposes and decrees of present and future le- 
gislation. 8. YOUNG, 
Sup‘t of Common Schools. 
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FRANCIS DWIGHT, EDITOR. 





In accordance with the suggestions of many 
friends of the schools, and with the approbation of 
the State Superintendent, the Journal appears in a 
new, and we trust, improved form. Asan octavo, 
it will take its place more conveniently in the dis- 
trict school library; forming an annual volume of 
more than double the size, and at less than half 
the expense, of the books ordinarily found upon its 
shelves. Containing the laws relating to common 
schools, the official reports, decisions and regula- 
tions of the Department, the communications of the 
county superintendents, together with such im- 
provements in the methods of teaching as are in suc- 
cessful use in this country or in Edrope,—it is inten- 
ded as much for reference as present use; its object 
being not only to save the expense of circulars 
from the Department, but also by reiterated ex- 
planations and enforcement of the law, to secure 
the faithful and uniform administration of the dis- 
tricts and the constant advancement of the schools. 

In the language of the Annual Report, “each of 
the eleven thousand school districts of the State, 


! 





! seems to have constituted a separate principality, 


isolated from all the rest, groping onward alone, 


1,527 00; ignorant of its own deficiencies, unenlightened by 


the advancing knowledge of the age, and wholly 
destitute of both the power and the will to avail 
itself of the improved systemsof instruction which 
are yearly developed, both in this country and in 
other parts of the world.” 

How far these evils have been mitigated by 
opening through the Journal a constant communi- 
cation between the Department and each of these 
isolated districts, and how far it may have in this 
manner aided in preventing and composing difficul - 
ties in school districts, in preserving the libraries 
from being perverted into means of moral contami- 
nation,in cherishing a generous ambition among the 
deputies and awakening an intelligent and earnest 
interest among the people, we, perhaps, of all oth- 
ers, are least qualified to judge. If any thing has 
been accomplished, so mueh remains to be done 
before our schools are fit nurseries of a virtuous 
people, that the past furnishes less cause of hope, 
than the future of anxiety and fear. The work of 
that educational reform is but begun, which is es- 
sential to the perpetuity of our social, civil and 
religious institutions. 

There is, however, much cause for encourage- 
ment; there is good reason to believe, that the in- 
sensate apathy of the people isat last giving way; 
that hereafter we shall have schools of virtue as 
well as of knowledge, and that the three millions 
now annually squandered on the school system will 
at length return to our homes and our business at 
least a tithe of their due benefit. In the Report of 
the State Superintendent will be found abundant 
confirmation of this hope; and we confidently 
refer to its pages ail who are interested in the sa- 
cred cause of general education. 

Its exposure of the defective operation of the 
system; its vindication of the measures now in 
progress for its improvement; its plans for dimin- 
ishing by $48,000 annually, the taxes of the people, 
and of increasing the efficiency of the system; its 
strong and earnest appeals in behalf of that educa- 
tion, by which “‘the chief sources of crime and po- 
verty, and suffering shall be measurably dried up,” 
all confirm the hope that this is the dawn of a better 
day in this, the greatest, and we believe the least 
understood and most neglected, of all our social 
interests. 





Arrangements have been made with S. S. Ran- 
dall, Esq., so well and favorably knownas the gen- 
eral deputy, to contribute regularly to the columns 
of the Journal, and to assist the editor in its general 
management. With the aid of his able pen, and 
by faithful and exclusive attention to the cause of 
the common schools, we hope to render the Jour- 
nal worthy of the continued confidence of the De- 
partment, and acceptable to all interested in the im- 
provement and diffusion of general education. 
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